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~The Albatross, 


This noble bird, which may be said to con- 
stitute the head of the gull family, is in body 
about the size of a common goose ; but to en- 
able it to undertake the extraordinary flights, 
which often carry it hundreds of leagues from 
any resting-place except the billows foaming 
under its rapid course, it is provided with wings 
of: great length and power. With these, 
which often measure as much as twelve feet 
from tip to tip, it glides in search of prey over 
boundless tracts, often, it is said, sleeping even 
whilst soaring over the waters. Insatiable and 
voracious in appetite, it is always craving, and 
never satisfied. Not content with feeding on 
the inhabitants of the deep, its preys indiscri- 
minately on everything which it comes across. 
The smaller aquatic birds are not free from 
its great yoracity, which is not unfrequently 
the means of its capture and destruction. A 
piece of pork or suet, fixed on a small hook, 
and allowed to drag by a long line in the wake 
of the vessel, often proves a temptation too 
strong to be resisted; the greedy bird stoops 
on his prey, swallows the bait, and then, with 
distended wings, is towed on board, and soon 
stands tottering on the deck amidst theexulting 
captors. They frequently employ, with similar 
success, the same device to ensnare the smaller 
pintado, or Cape pigeon. ‘The immense pawer 
of wing of the albatross enables it to cleave the 
air with the greatest facility, and with a motion 
peculiar to itself; its widely extended pinions, 
without any perceptible motion, carry it rapid- 
ly from the extreme verge of the horizon ; 
whilst its gliding and graceful movements ap- 
pear to be attended with perfect ease, and to 
be under the most complete control, whether 
quietly floating in the calmest atmosphere, or 
riding the furious blasts of the hurricane. An- 
other peculiarity of the albatross is the shape 
of the bill, which has many of the characteris- 
tics belonging to a bird of prey. It is six inches 
in length, extending at first in a straight line, 
and then, sweeping into a curve, terminates in 
a most formidable hooked point. With this 
peculiarity of the eagle and falcon, it has the 
webbed foot, divested of claws, so clearly an 
attribute of the aquatic tribe; and which, with 
its enormous breadth of wing, appear to mark 
it as the exclusive occupant of the cloud and 


the wave, of the raging blast or heaving bil- 
low ; for no sooner does it set foot on the ves- 
sel’s deck than it loses all majesty of appear- 
ance and grace of motion, staggers awkwardly, 
and like a lubberly landsman into the lee scup- 
pers, and, similar to the latter under identical 
circumstances, seeks relief by the same means 
that follow an emetic !— Napier. 


——$—— 


The Great Chesnut Tree on Mount Etna. 


This celebrated and gigantic tree is scarcely 
less remarkable for its peculiar situation, than 
for its extreme age and extraordinary size. 
The drawing published of it by Howell in the 
year 1784, which is still preserved, and has 
been copied in many works, so as to be still 
familiar to many readers, proves that itis in a 
course of decay, and that probably no very 
long period will elapse, before it will be mate- 
rially injured by the lossof one part or another, 
and indeed be wholly prostrated to the ground, 
which it has shaded perhaps for many centu- 
ries, 

The hollow in its immense trunk has now 
been enlarged so much, that two coaches might 
pass through it abreast; yet the progress of 
decay going on in the wood, is not to be traced 
in any unfavourable effects on the foliage or 
branches, as it is annually covered with a coat 
of deep verdure, and the fruit forms and ripens 
every season in great abundance. 

Although the enormous vegetable mass 
which it forms, presents to the eye, even at a 
moderate distance, the appearance of one mag- 
nificent tree, of well-balanced proportions on 
both sides, though with a disproportionate 
breadth of trunk and branches compared with 
common trees, partial divisions are perceptible 
on nearer inspection, which have led most ob- 
servers to conclude that not less than five dis- 
tinct chesnuts have here united, and long com- 
posed one. The circumference of the entire 
trunk is 152 feet, while one of the parts, more 
distinct than the others, measures 55 feet. 
There are not wanting, however, persons who 
affirm that the whole is, strictly speaking, a 
single plant. Howell is of the number; and 
Brydone heard from the natives of that region, 
that such was the universal belief. Recupero, 
a Sicilian naturalist, has protested against the 
idea of its being acompound, And one argu- 
ment against it is, that the disappearance of 
parts of the trunk is not wholly caused by nat- 
ural decay, but in a great part by the removal 
of pieces of the wood for fuel. 

A hut has been built in the hollow of this 
enormous tree, for the accommodation of visit- 
ers, who often partake of a repast, partly 
made of its nuts. The Sicilians call it the 
“‘Castagna de centi cavalli,” (or Chesnut tree 
of an hundred horses,) as is said, because the 





Queen Joan of Arragon, in a visit she once 
paid to it, drew up her whole escort in the cay- 
ity, though it consisted of an hundred mounted 
men. 

“While America,” says the Magazine Pic- 
turesque, “boasts of her enormous cypress, 
Africa of her baobab, and Asia of her eucalyp- 
tus, so long as the Chesnut of Mount Atna 
stands, Europe may claim to possess the larg- 
est tree in the world.” 

A Watchword.—Let all strive to excel in 
tenderness, and in long-suffering, and to be 
kept out of hard and evil thoughts one of ano- 
ther, and from harsh interpretations concern- 
ing anything relating to one another—Oh, this 
is unworthy to be found in an Israelite towards 
an Egyptian: but exceedingly shameful and 
inexcusable to be found in one brother towards 
another. 

How many weaknesses doth the Lord pass 
by in us !—How ready is He to interpret every 
thing well concerning His disciples, that may 
bear a good interpretation. ‘“ The spirit,” 
saith He, “ is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
When they had been all scattered from him 
upon his death, He did not afterwards upbraid 
them, but sweetly gathered them again. 

O, dear Friends! have we received the same 
life of sweetness? let us bring forth the same 
sweet fruits, being ready to excuse; and to 
receive what may tend towards the excuse of 
another in any doubtful case ; and where there 
is any evil manifest, wait: O wait, to over- 
come it with good. 

Oh! let us not spend the strength of our 
spirits in crying out of one another because of 
evil; but watch and wait where the mercy 
and healing virtue will please to arise. ‘h, 
Lord my God, when Thou hast shown the 
wants of Israel in any kind sufficiently, whe- 
ther in the particular or in the general, bring 
forth the supply thereof from thy fulness; so 
ordering it in thine eternal wisdom, that all 
may be ashamed and abased before Thee, and 
thy name praised in, and over all !—Jsaac Pen- 
ington. 


The Pleasures of Royalty.—The Emperor 
of Russia sleeps upon a leather mattrass stuffed 
with hay, with a big dog and a pair of pistols 
beside him. ‘The fear of a violent death seems 
to be always present to him ; and it is only by 
preserving the strictest incognito, that he is 
able to take solitary walks, for which he has 
so much taste.—Late paper. 





Temperance.—There are seven hundred 
Temperance Societies in Germany. The 
Germans have heretofore been opposed to 
them. 
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should have to regret the revival, in a highly 
respectable quarter, of some of those misrepre- 
sentations, so prejudicial to the character of a 
great and good man, and so detrimental to the 
noble cause of which he was the most conspic- 
uous advocate of his time. 

In the course of the Correspondence, no ac- 
count has been given of William Penn’s cotem- 
poraneous labours in England, as an author, 
a public citizen, or a minister of the gospel in 
the Society of Friends ; and it might be sup- 
posed, that, during this period, his time and 
thoughts were entirely occupied by the import. 
ant and perplexing cares of his colony, the con- 
test into which he was dragged with Lord Bal. 
timore concerning the Maryland boundary line, 
the embarrassment of his pecuniary afiairs, 
and the long and harassing proceedings in 
Chancery in which he was involved by the 
rapacity and treachery of his Irish steward: 
but such was not the fact. 

During that period he was zealously engag- 
ed in promoting the cause, so dear to his heart, 
of equal toleration for all religious denomina- 
tions, and he interceded personally with the 
crown in its vindication ;—he wrote his “ Con. 
siderations upon the Bill against Occasional 
Conformity,” which bill had then been intro- 
duced in the House of Commons ;—he wrote 
also the second part of “ Some Fruits of Soli. 
tude, in Reflections and Maxims relating to the 
conduct of Human Life ;”’—the preface to 
* An Occasional Defence of the Principles and 
Practices of the People called Quakers,” in 
answer to Stillingfleet, and an introduction toa 
collection of Charles Marshall’s writings, call- 
ed “ Zion’s Travellers Comforted.” And about 
the time that spurious remonstrance was fabri- 
cated by his opponents in Pennsylvania, his 
mind was turned to the publication of the gos- 
pel labours of John Whitehead, the preface to 
which he penned. 

* In 1705, he travelled as a minister to the 
western parts of the kingdom. Itis said, that 
during his journey ‘he had good service, and 
that his testimony was effectual to the reforma- 
tion of many.’ Soon after this he wrote the 
following short letter, which he addressed to 
Friends generally : 

* «Hold all your meetings in that which 
set them up—the heavenly power of God— 
both ministers and hearers, and live under it 
and not above it, and the Lord will give you 
dominion over that which seeks to draw you 
again into captivity to the spirit of this world 
under divers appearances, that the Truth may 
shine through you in righteousness and holi- 
ness, in self-denial, long-suffering, patience and 
brotherly-kindness : so shall you approve your- 
selves the redeemed of the Lord, and his living 
witnesses in and to an evil generation. So 
prays your Friend and brother through the 
many tribulations that lead to the kingdom of 
God.” 

About the same period he wrote his account 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Concluded from page 210.) 


Dr. Franklin, in his Historical Review, 
amuses his readers by witty sarcasms at the 
expense of Friends, on account of their scru- 
ples against war; which, he attempts to show, 
they sometimes contrived to get over after a 
very ridiculous fashion. ‘The Proprietary, 
however, was bolder than his flock, and, ac- 
cording to the Doctor, “does not appear to 
have been under the dominion of these scru- 
ples ;” because, forsooth, the king’s charter 
invested him “ with all the powers ever bestow- 
ed on a captain-general!” It may be said, 
however, on the evidence of these letters, that 
so scrupulous was William Penn on this point, 
that he was “ tender”—to use his own word— 
even of effecting insurance of property against 
the risk of capture at sea, and suffered consid- 
erable loss in consequence; and, that it might 
not be imputed to the negligence of James Lo- 
gan, he took care to let it be known that his 
own “ tenderness” was the cause of the omis- 
sion. Compare his letters to Logan, of 16th 
Eleventh month, 1704, and 14th of Seventh 
month, 1705. The risk mentioned must have 
been a “ war-risk,” for the premium was twen- 
ty per cent. 

It may not be amiss to notice here, a similar 
allegation repeated by Gordon, and confirmed 
in the American Quarterly Review of Sixth 
month, 1829. 

* In August, 1701, it seems, the Proprietary 
delivered a speech at the opening of the ses- 
sion, of which the Assembly desired a copy ; 
but he prudently answered, that ‘ it was not 
his usual way to deliver his speech in writing,’ 
and twice afterwards refused, saying it was 
extempore. The fact was, that he had trans- 
mitted to the House a requisition of the king, 
fora sum of money to complete the fortifica- 
tions of New York, and backed it with his 
own recommendation, that the supply should 
be granted ; but this step not being exactly in 
keeping with the pacific tenets of the Friend, 
he preferred leaving the advice to the uncer- 
tainty of recollection, rather than give it the 
permanency which the liter@ scripte possess ; 
and the House naturally enough, but perhaps 
a little maliciously, made several attempts to 
have it put on record.” 

The very terms of this statement show that 


session of this Assembly, as I promised you, 
till the year was expired, unless something ex- 
traordinary should emerge; because of the 
great charge that your frequent sessions occa- 
sion to the country, and the unsuitableness of 
the season. But the king’s commands, by his 
late letter to me, now have brought you hither 
at this time, which I now lay before you, and 
recommend to your serious consideration, since 
without it, t’will be impossible to answer them. 

* * And now you are on this occasion met 
together, I have some other things of moment 
to ourselves to offer, which as yet | shall for- 
bear to mention, least mixing them with the 
chief occasion of your meeting, they should re- 
tard your application therein.’ 

“ Upon which they withdrew.” 

Here is the speech ; but where is the recom- 
mendation “that the supply should be grant- 
ed?” There is a recommendation to “ serious 
consideration,” and no more. The Assembly 
did seriously consider and deliberately decline, 
and Penn accepted their answer without one 
word of objection, so far as appears from the 
record. 

Caleb Pusey and Thomas Story attended as 
Councillors, at the delivery of William Penn’s 
speech, 

And as to the request of the Assembly for a 
copy of his speech, two days after its delivery, 
Penn replied, “ That his speech was only the 
king’s. letter; whatever was spoken besides, 
was only to excuse their meeting at a time so 
little designed.” 

In fact, this was only one of those difficult 
emergencies that rendered the administration 
of a Quaker government, subsidiary to a war- 
like one, a matter of extreme delicacy ; and on 
this occasion, William Penn appears to have 
guided the vessel of state between the rocks 
like a skilful helmsman. 

It would occupy more space in the columns 
of ** The Friend,” than could at this time with 
propriety be. devoted to the subject, to enter 
into a consideration of all the mis-statements 
to be found in the Review. Perhaps enough 
has been done to prove that its testimony in 
relation to William Penn is not entited to cre- 
dit, notwithstanding it is a foundation upon 
which historians of later date, and Grahame 
among the number, have erected imposing su- 
perstructures. There is still a great deal of 
unemployed material, and the minutes of Coun- 
; cil contain a considerable amount of matter 
the charge is hypothetical. If the speech was} that has not yet been made use of, as it might, 
not recorded, how did Gordon, or his reviewer, | to illustrate the administration of the govern- 
discover what it was? But the publication of| ment of Pennsylvania, under its Founder. 
the minutes of Council has placed their record| Ip the language of Clarkson, “I believe it 
of that proceeding before the world; and a may be said, with no small degree of truth, 
transcript of the minutes on that occasion will that few men of character ever experienced 
be the simplest and most effectual confutation| such a continued outcry against them, while 
of the charge. living, as William Penn; that few men of cha- 
“ At a Council held at Philadelphia, the 2d of| racter ever had their posthumous fame so tar- 

Sixth month, 1701. nished, and this by persons of high reputation 

“The Assembly presenting themselves be-| in the world; and that few men, after all the 
fore the Proprietary and Governor io Council, | imputations against them had been allowed to 
by their Speaker, desired to know his plea-| wander free and uncontrolled, ever triumphed 
sure ; to whom he expressed himself to this| more in the estimation of posterity ; 1 mean 
effect : the posterity of the present day.” 

**T am sorry I am under a necessity of} This was written more than thirty years 
convening you at this time, but it is not of in-|}ago. The venerable writer did not then anti- 
clination, but duty ; for I intended no further | cipate, that we, the posterity of this later day, 










































of the life and writings, and an introduction to 
some discourses, of the celebrated Bulstrode 
‘Whitelocke, (the former being prefixed to 
Whitelocke’s “‘ Memorials of English Affairs ;”) 
and, although in his seventy-first year, he was 
engaged in cultivating friendly relations with 
the Duke of Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, on behalf of Friends in that country, who 
had been exposed to suffering on account of 
their religious profession. 

In the same year it was that “ he dictated 
to a person, as he walked up and down the 
room,” a preface to the works of one of his 
ancient Friends, John Banks, “ which was the 
last piece he ever published, and which carried 
with it its own evidence, that it could have 
been written by no other than a highly expe- 
rienced Christian.” 

Notwithstanding the weight of years and 
heavy care that rested upon him, he appears 
still to have retained in a considerable degree 
that peculiar force and liveliness of expression, 
which often characterised his writings :—“ It 
is not we that live, but Christ that liveth in us, 
dying daily to self, and rising up, through faith 
in the Son of God, to newness of life. Here 
formality bows to reality, memory to feeling, 
letter to spirit, and form to power; which 
brings to the regeneration, without which no 
man can inherit the kingdom of God.” 

“Now, reader, before I take my leave of 
thee, let me advise thee to hold thy religion in 
the Spirit, whether thou prayest, praisest, or 
ministrest to others ; go forth in the ability God 
giveth thee; presume not to awaken thy Be- 
loved before his time; be not thy own in thy 
performances, but the Lord’s; and thou shalt 
not hold the truth in unrighteousness, as too 
many do, but according to the oracle of God, 
that will never leave nor forsake them who 
will take counsel at it; which that all God’s 
people may do, is and hath long been the ear- 
nest desire and fervent supplication of their 
and thy faithful friend in the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

These productions, though not voluminous, 
are sufficient to show, that.notwithstanding the 
extreme pressure of his affairs, and his arduous 
duties, as the head of a political community, 
founded upon principles before untried by any 
statesman ; amid the turmoil of important bu- 
siness, public and private, harassed with the 
many solicitations of the needy and expectant, 
who besought his influence with the heads of 
government; surrounded at one time by the 
glittering crowd of the royal court, and then 
plunged into the depths of adversity, by the 
sad reverses of fortune to which he was sub- 
jected, he was still enabled to keep his eye sin- 
gie to the great Ruler of Nations, to rise above 
the billows of affliction, and effectually to re- 
sist the seductive influences, so apt to inflate 
the spirit or intoxicate the brain of those who 
are favoured with the smiles of kings; and, 
what is perhaps yet more difficult for a nobleand 
generous spirit to withstand, the misanthropic 
feeling so liable to be engendered by the ingrati- 
tude of those who had largely benefitted by his 
liberality, which, as he remarked, “ had made 
them what they were.” But, in the midst of his 
troubles,—although he sometimes gave vent to 
his feelings in expressions of honest indigna- 
tion,—the earnest breathing of his chastened 
spirit still was, “ the Lord turn them and for- 
give them.” 

And although a cloud was permitted to ob- 


scure his setting sun, it was such a cloud as 
we sometimes behold, at the close of day, 
which, whilst it may conceal the full radiance 

























of the parting luminary, partakes of his glory, 
and affords a cheering indication of his pre- 
sence, 


The intellect was obscured, but the spirit 
unclouded. We have the testimony of Simon 
Clement, that during that remarkable dispensa- 
tion of Divine Providence which terminated his 
earthly career, “ his actions were regular and 
orderly, and nothing appeared in his behaviour 
but a loving, meek, quiet, easy temper, and a 
childish innocence, which to me seemed a great 
indication of his having been in a very happy 
frame of spirit at the time when he was sur- 
prised with this indisposition.” 

We have seen how sudden was the stroke 
that prostrated his intellectual powers ; it sur- 
prised him in the act of writing to James Lo- 
gan, and, with so little premonition, that his 
pen was arrested at the first word of a sen- 
tence. Yet, although the time was unforeseen, 
he seems not to have been without some pre- 
sentiment of the awful event; for in that very 
letter he uses this expression, remarkable, as 
dropping from his pen but a few moments be- 
fore, * ] am not to be heard, either in civils or 
spirituals, till 1 am dead.” And it is peculiar- 
ly pleasant to find, by the closing paragraph 
penned just before that fatal stroke—fatal to 
his intellectual life—that his mind, to the latest 
period of its active powers, was overflowing 
with patriarchal love and solicitude for the per- 
manent welfare of his people. “ And | advise 
you to be discreet in those parts of the world ; 
and may the simplicity, humility, and serious 
sincerity of the Christian life and doctrine be 
your aim and attainment, in the peace and 
plenty you are blessed withal.” This was his 
last exhortation to the people of Pennsylvania. 

Although in the planting of that colony he 
had not realised the full desire of his soul, yet 
he had been a distinguished instrument in the 
hand of the Governor of nations to do a great 
work ; greater, perhaps, than he was himself 
aware of; at least, in the influence it was to 
exert upon the minds of men of future genera- 
tions, and the governments of the world. A 
large part of mankind is experiencing, at this 
day, the safety and benefit, both to church and 
state, of the principles of perfect religious equal- 
ity and liberty of conscience for all men, which 
he was the first to establish and test ; and they 
are beginning, at length, more generally to ap- 
preciate that other great principle, which lay 
at the foundation of his Commonwealth,—in- 
violable peace. 





to towns in this country, has been found a 
cause-of perplexity to persons whose letters are 
not accurately directed to the state and county 
they are intended to reach. And with our 
grasping disposition for the acqusition of new 
territory, it seems probable the evil may be ex- 
tended, unless a corrective is applied. 


late number of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, 
and is offered for insertion in “ The Friend. 
“There is perhaps nothing in which the 
Americans have displayed so little of their 
usual ingenuity and originality, as in the choice 
of names for the various places in their terri- 
tories. The names of the principal towns and 
counties in Britain—particularly those of Eng- 
land—have been repeatedly applied to counties 
and towns on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The names of the most famous cities of ancient 
and modern times in the old world have been 
selected for the towns and cities of the new ; 
and the Americans have practised with great 
zeal, that species of hero-worship that assigns to 
places the names of distinguished men. It may 
not be uninteresting to give, on the authority 
of a gazetteer recently published by Sherman 
and Smith of New York, some account of the 
extent to which this method of nomenclature 
has been adopted in the United States. 
Commencing with the great names of anti- 
quity, we find that there are eighteen counties, 
townships, towns, villages, and other minor 
places bearing the name of Athens. Of this 
number there are two which appear to be well 
worthy of the name. One is situated in the 
state of Ohio, on a peninsula formed by a bend 
in the river Hockhocking: the whole appear- 
ance is stated to be picturesque and imposing. 
It contains: only 710 inhabitants, but is the 
seat of the Ohio University, which has a pre- 
sident, five professors, and 165 students, with 
2500 volumes in its libraries. The college 
edifice is built on an eminence in the south part 
of the town, with a beautiful green of several 
acres in front. The other Athens is in the 
country of Georgia, with 3000 inhabitants. It 
also contains a university, with a president and 
six professors. The state of New York con- 
tains a township named Sparta, with a popula- 
tion of nearly 6000 ; while other twelve Spar- 
tas are found in other states. In 1777,a 
township named Corinth, was settled in the 
state of Vermont ; it now contains 1790 inhab- 
itants. The name of a village on the Hudson 
river has lately been changed from ‘ Jesup’s 
Landing’ to Corinth ; and the state of Georgia 
contains another Corinth, which has about thir- 
ty houses, The representative of Babylon is 
a village in New York State, with a population 
of 250 ; and on the river Susquehanna, is found 
a Ninevah, with a population of 125. Rome 
has in modern, as she did in ancient times, 
taken the lead of Carthage ; for we find that 
the places bearing the former name are four- 
teen in number, while of the latter there are 
only twelve. It happens also curiously enough 
that the capital of Athens county, in Ohio, is 
named Athens, while two of its towns are term- 
ed Rome and Carthage. There are, in various 
states, four Delphis, which no doubt will contain 
many village oracles; and though Leonidas 
fell at ‘Thermopyli, yet there is a Leonidas in 
the state of Michigan, whose population out- 
runs the glorious 300 by 110. ‘The ancients 
had one Arcadia, the Americans have three ; 
and of four Atticas, one is described as a vil- 
lage in the township of Venice, Seneca county, 
state of Ohio. Ithaca is the name of a town- 
ship with a population of 5650, in New York 
state ; and a villagein Ohio. ‘The ruins of the 






















































Behold then what a glory from the sun 

Has fringed that cloud with silver edges bright, 
And how it seems to drink the golden Jight 

Of sunset, 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Names of places in the United States. 


The frequent occurrence of the same name 


The following article is extracted from a 
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great Memphis have long been buried in silent other states. There area Bombay and a Del. | 
obscurity under the mud of the Nile, but an-, hi in New York, and a Calcutta and a Delhiin 
other Memphis now rears its head on an ele- Ohio. There is a Persia in Missouri, and an- 
vated bluff of the Mississippi river, contains other in New York. At the junction of the 
3300 inhabitants, and possesses, which the an-,Ohio and Mississippi rivers there is a Cairo ; 
cient Memphis in all its glories never had, and the state of Michigan contains the town- 
three printing-offices and three weekly news-'ship of Bengal. In Maine there is a township 
papers. The Asiatic Troy, though it caused named Levant; and two Rocky Ridges frown- 
noise enough in the eastern world 3000 years ing on each other from opposite sides of the 
ago, is scarcely heard of now, except in the Arkansas river are called the Dardanelles. 
pages of Homer and Virgil, but a new Troy| The names of the capital cities of Europe 
has arisen on the banks of the Hudson, which are found in great profusion. ‘There are two 
already contains 20,000 inhabitants. The Londons and ten New Londons. One of the 
other American Troys are 12 in number. the latter is situated on the river Thames in 
Nor are the names of ancient poets, philoso-|Connecticut, and contains a population of 5519. 
phers, and warriors, found in less profusion.|There are nine Edinburghs, the largest of 
Seven places in ancient times claimed the hon-| which is in the state of New York, and con- 
our of having given birth to Homer, but six tains a population of 1485, ‘There is one 
places in the United States have taken his| Edina, which, appropriately enough, is the 
name. There are a Horace anda Virgil in the|capital of a county named Scotland. Of Dub- 
state of New York, and the name of Ovid, be-|lins there are ten, beside an Upper and a Low- 
sides being applied to a township in the same jer Dublin. There are nine Lisbons, two Mad- 
state, is also found in Michigan, Ohio, and In-| rids, and five Bernes ; and though there are 
diana. ‘The proportion which Senacas bear to|two Switzerlands, yet there is neither a Spain 
Morals is as ten to one ; and there is one Plato,| nor a Portugal. ‘The capital of Bourbon coun- 
with one Republic, and three Republicans.|ty, in Kentucky, is named Paris; and though 
*  ™* The great Hannibal of antiquity|the name of the capital of France is applied to 
crossed the European Alps 2000 years ago,|twelve other places, France itself is nowhere 
but his name has now crossed the Alleghany|to be found. Orleans, Lyons, Brest, -Ver- 
Mountains of the new world, and is found on|sailles, Bordeaux, Alsace, and other French 
the banks of the Mississippi. The name of his|names, have, however, been extensively used. 
great rival, Scipio, is found north in Michigan,| Of Copenhagens there are three, one of which 
west in Indiana, and east in New York. ‘The|is situated in Denmark county. There are 
states of Maine, Ohio, and New York, contain| five Amsterdams, four Hollands, a Dutchman’s 
each a Solon; and on the banks of lake Erie| point, a Dutch-Settlement, aud a Dutchville. 
there isan Euclid. New York also possesses a|'There is only one Christiana, but there are two 
Cato and a Cicero; while the former is again| Norways; while there are three Swedens, and 
found in Illinois, and the latter in Indiana.|two Stockholms. Though the name of Berlin newspaper, and a population of 4186. There 
The greatest deities in Greece and Rome, have|is such a favourite that it is used twenty times, | are two Belfasts in Pennsylvania, and one in 
likewise their representatives ; for we find Ju-| yet there is not a single Prussia. The largest|each of the states of New York, Ohio, and 
piter far west in Arkansas, Mars in Indiana|of the twelve Viennas is situated in Oneida| Tennessee. The Antrims are six in number, 
and Alabama, Ceres and Apollo in Pennsylva-| county, New York, and contains 2530 inhabi-| and the Waterfords thirteen. ‘There is a Gal- 
nia, and Flora in Illinois. Diana, the mighty|tants. There are ten Warsaws, one of which way in New York; of Coleraines there are 
huntress, has given her name to a township in|is the capital of a county named Kosciusko ; eight; and there isa Cork in Ohio. In the 
New York , and the great Minerva is found in|and of four Polands, one is situated in the| state of Pennsylvania alone there are three 
Ohio and Kentucky, as well as on the banks of|township of Russia, New York. The names Donegals, and the same state contains a couple 
the Hudson. of Geneva, Genoa, Venice, Milan, Turin, Ve-| of Armaghs. 

‘The names of places mentioned in Scripture| rona, Mantau, Naples, and Palermo are found| The above names are selected almost at ran- 
have also been extensively made use of.|in various states. There is neither a Constan- dom, and the summary could be considerably 
There is a Jerusalem in the state of New York,|tinople nor a Stamboul ; but the Petersburghs| increased. Nomenclature, derived from places 
where it is reported that Jemina Wilkinson, |are eleven, and the Moscows nine in number. | jn England, however, is by far the most com- 
the founder of the strange religious sect called} The ancient names borne by the divisions of| mon; and indeed it may be said, that there is 
Shakers resided, and died in 1819. Virginia|the United Kingdom, have sprung from their scarcely a county or a town of any conee- 
contains another Jerusalem; and seven states|long sleep into new life in the United States. quence between the Tweed and the English 
possess each a Bethlehem. The name of| Perhaps some French journalist may carry his| channel, but has given name a dozen times 
Goshen is used nineteen, and that of Lebanon| hatred to Albion, which he styles ‘la perfide,’|to some infant location on the other side of 
twenty-one times. Of Canaans there are thir-|so far as to quarrel with the Americans for|the Atlantic. These, and other specimens, 
teen, and of Palestines eleven. There are giving its name to Orleans county, in the state| however, we must reserve for another occa- 
seven places named Mount Carmel, and seven | of New York, and for using it seven times be-| gion. 

Mount Sion. There is a Mount Pisgah in|sides. Of Caledonias there are ten, of Cam- 
North Carolina, and a Mount Sinai in New/|brias five, of Hibernias two. Many names 
York. There are also twelve Edens, four|have likewise been derived from Scotch and 
Jerichos, eight Hebrons, and one Emaus.|[rish towns. There is Glasgow situated on 
Names have also been brought from the far|the river Missouri; the other, for some unstated 
east of the old world, and given to places in|reason, is made the capital of Barren county, 
the far west of the new. There is a Pekin in Il-jin the state of Kentucky; while a third is 
linois, with a weekly newspaper and 900 inhabi-| found in Ohio, and a fourth in Delaware. On 
tants ; and the other Pekins are four in number. | the Ohio there is an Aberdeen, which contains 
Michigan contains a China, a Nankin, and a|sixty dwelling houses, six stores and various 
Canton ; Ohio a Canton and a Nankin; New|mechanics’ shops ; while a village of the same 
York and Maine both a China and a Canton ;|name is found still farther west in the state of 
and the other eleven Cantons are found in the} Mississippi. New York state contains a town- 


ship, named Perth, of which it is reported that 
| the surface is rolling, the soil clay loam, and 
the population 737. Dundee is represented by 
a township in Michigan, near the Raisin river, 
and contains a population of 773, and a capital 
of $8000 invested in manufactures. On a 
branch of the Potomac river, in the state of 
Virginia, is situated the village of Dumfries. 
In Maine there is a Kilmarnock, with a popu- 
lation of 319; and in Virginia another contain. 
ing 140 inhabitants. New York state has one 
Elgin, and Illinois anotner. Dunbar is the 
name of a township in Pennsylvania, contain- 
ing a population of 2070, and with a capital of 
$90,208, invested in manufactures. ‘A fine 
farming town’ in New Hampshire, with 950 
inhabitants, is named Dunbarton. The village 
of Montrose, in Iowa, is described as, ‘ situated 
on an elevated ground, on a beautiful prairie, 
and commanding a view of the Mississippi 
river, and of the surrounding country for 
twenty miles.” It is opposite to the notorious 
city of Nauvoo, the head-quarters of the Mor- 
mons. Another Montrose, with three printing- 
offices, one weekly newspaper, and 632 inhab- 
itants, is the capital of Susquehanna county, 
in the state of Pennsylvania. There are three 
counties named Lauderdale in the southern 
states, the aggregate population of which is 
23,278, of whom 7332 are slaves. In the 
county of Wayne, there isa river Clyde; there 
is no Greenock at its mouth, but there is a 
Greenock on the west bank of the Mississippi, 
in the state of Arkansas, Beautifully situated 
at the head of Belfast bay, on the west side of 
Penobscot river, in the state of Maine, is the 
town of Belfast, with a printing-office, a weekly 
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The Patent Offiee. 
The late report of the Commissioner of Pa- 


tents, will, we understand, form a volume of 
six hundred pages, and one of the most instruc- 
tive and useful volumes which have ever ema- 
nated from any department of our national 
government. We learn from an abstract of 
this report, which has come under our obser- 
vation, that the whole number of applications 
for patents, during the year 1845, is 1246; 
the whole number of caveats filed, 452, The 
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number of patents issued in 1845, is 502, in- 
cluding re-issues, additional improvements, and 
designs. Patents that have expired during the 
same period is 470. The receipts of the office 
amount to $57,076 14; of which sum $8,223 
33 have been repaid on account of applications 
withdrawn, &c. The expenses of the office 
have been, for salaries, for temporary clerks, 
contingent expenses, compensation of District 
Judge, library, agricultural statistics, &c., in 
all, $31,172 32; leaving a net balance of 
$11,680 49, to be credited to the Patent Fund. 
Some $3000 have also been expended for the 
restoration of drawings, models, records, &c. 
The whole number of patents issued by the 
United States for inventions, up to January, 
1846, is 14,562. The general business of the 
office, as well as its receipts, during the past 
year, has greatly increased over that of any 
former year, and a detailed statement of it must 
be interesting, as it furnishes abundant proof 
that the march of improvement in the sciences 
and arts in this country, continues to be rapidly 
onward. The Register of the Treasury reports, 
on the Ist of January, 1846, a balance of 
$182,459 69 to the credit of the Patent Fund. 
—Late paper. 





HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. 
(Continued from page 214.) 


“ And now, my dear friend, it is in my mind 
to give thee a short account of the dealings of 
the Lord with me in my young years; how 
he brought my soul through fire and water. 
For what end this hath lived with me, I know 
not, unless it be for spiritual communion ; for 
when my soul is lowest, and nearest to the 
Lord in the simplicity of Truth, then is my 
heart opened, and my mind filled with divine 
love. ‘This thing | desire of thee to consider 
inwardly, when thou art retired, and not to 
judge of it before thou hast gone through it, 
and then judge freely as thou pleases. I was 
baptized and educated in the way of thechurch 
of England ; | went to school to a minister 
thereof, and loved and honoured him greatly, 
and he showed me great tenderness and re- 
spect. In those days I looked on the ministers 
to be like angels, that brought the glad tidings 
of salvation to the children of men; but when 
I was about fourteen years old, | went to live 
at a knight’s house, who kept a chaplain. He 
used to pray in the house with the family twice 
aday. I observed his conversation. I saw it 
was vain, and thought it ought not to be so. | 
was troubled in my mind, and began to think 
on my latter end, and also on eternity, and 
that I had no assurance of salvation or a state 
of happiness, if it should please the Lord to 
send the messenger of death to call me away. 
So the fear of the Lord laid hold on my mind, 
and I began to search the Scriptures. 1 found 
that they testified that the wicked should be 
turned into hell, with all those that forget God ; 
and I saw that both the priest and the people 
where I was acquainted did forget God, as 
soon as they came off their knees, or from their 
devotion. I was much afraid of hell, and 
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wanted assurance of a place in the kingdom of| me to repent and forsake my pride and vain 


heaven. Then I began to think on the great| company, which was a great cross to the will 
promises that were made for me in my bap-j of the flesh. I took it up for several months, 
tism, as they called it, whereby they said I| and while I did so, my soul had great peace 
was made a member of Christ, a child of God, | and divine comfort, so that many times the en- 
&c., and that I should renounce the devil, and| joyment of the divine love was more to me 
all the sinful lusts of the flesh, and should keep| than my natural food, or any outward thing. 
God’s holy will and commandments. I thought| I remember when the family asked me why I 
indeed, that this was the way to obtain a place} did not come to meat, | used to think I had 
in the kingdom of heaven, but I had not power| meat to eat they knew nothing of. In those 
to do what I ought to do, nor to forsake what) times of retirement, | had ipanelliaaiiien of suf- 
I ought to forsake ; for I was very proud, vain | ferings that | should go through, and a sight of 
and airy. But as I was thus inwardly exer-| several things which | met with since. | was 
cised, and outwardly searching the Scriptures, | then convinced that the Quakers held the prin- 
my understanding was more and more opened, | ciples of Truth, and that their ministry was the 
so that I did understand several things | read,| true ministry ; but 1 dwelt far from any of 
and took notice that the ministers of Christ,|them; only thus it had happened: when I 
which he qualified and sent forth to preach,| was about twelve years old, | was at a meeting 
were to do it freely ; for Christ said, Freely ye| or two of their’s, and the doctrine of a man 
have received, freely give; and that those| who preached there, proved to me (as the wise 
that ran when the Lord never sent them, should| man terms it) “like bread cast upon the wa- 
not profit the people at all. Many such things | ters, for it was found after many days.” The 
opened in my mind, and I used to ponder them,| sound of his voice seemed to be in my mind 
and the promise to the flock in the thirty-fourth | when I was alone, and some of his words came 
of Ezekiel, that the Lord would seek his sheep, | fresh into my remembrance, and the voice and 
and bind up that which was broken, and| the words suited with the exercise of my mind. 
strengthen that which was sick, &c. These,| At that time I also met with a little book of 
and such like portions of Scripture, were very | their’s, which, as the doctrine it contained 
comfortable to me, for I was sick of my sins,| agreed with the doctrine of the apostles, con- 
and my heart was broken many times before| firmed me in my judgment that their profession 
the Lord. I thought, Oh! that | had lived in| agreed with the truth, but I did not join with 
the days of Christ, I would surely have been| them ; for by that time flesh and blood began 
one of those that followed him. And I grieved|to be very uneasy under the yoke of retire- 
because the Jews crucified him. So! loved} ment, and to groan for liberty. 
Christ in the outward appearance, and could} ‘1 was about sixteen years old, and the sub- 
have said as Peter did, far be it from the Lord| tle enemy was near, and [ was persuaded, by 
to suffer. But I did not know he was near me | reasoning with flesh and blood, that I was young 
by his holy Spirit; but I was convinced that} and might take a little more pleasure, and 
the hireling shepherds were not the ministers| serve God when I was older. I let go my ex- 
of Christ, by the testimonies of the prophets, | ercise of watching and praying, left retirement, 
and of Christ himself, who said, By their fruits| and let my love out to visible objects ; pride 
ye shall know them. So I left going to hear| and vanity grew up again; the divine, sweet, 
them, and walked alone; for I went so long} meek, loving spirit withdrew, and [ could not 
till a fear fell on me in the worship-house, and | find it again when I pleased, although I did 
[ thought it would be but just were 1 made} seek it sometimes. I could have been pleased 
an example. And when I was about fifteen | with the sweet comforts of His love, yet did not 
years old, it pleased God to send the spirit of| like to bear the daily cross; and being con- 
race and supplication into my heart, by which} vinced that was the Quakers’ principle, and 
i prayed continually unto the Lord, and my | believing they did enjoy the sweetness of di- 
form of prayers went from me, so that I had| vine love in their meetings, | went sometimes 
no life in them, except that prayer which Christ} a great way to a meeting, to seek for divine 
taught his disciples ; 1 have always had a rev-| refreshment, but to no purpose; for I was like 
erent esteem for that when | was ii a state to| some dry stick that had no sap nor virtue, unto 
pray. But I found that the Spirit made inter-| which rain or sunshine, summer or winter, are 
cession in me for me, according to the present} all alike: thus it was with me for about three 
wants and necessities of my soul. And I re-| years. Oh, the remembrance of that misspent 
member one expression, that used to run|time! The tribulation that came on my for 
through my mind very often, was this: O,| my disobedience, is never to be forgotten. 
Lord! preserve me in thy fear and in thy| “ When I was about nineteen years of age, 
Truth; and O, Lord! show me thy way, and| it pleased the Almighty to send his quickening 
make known thy mind and will to me. And/| Spirit again into my heart, and his light shined 
I thought I was ready to answer it, and[ much) into my mind: all my transgressions were set 
desired to know the people of God; for my) in order before me, and | was made deeply 
soul cried, O, Lord! where dost thou, where| sensible of my great loss. Oh! then, the vials 
dost thou feed thy flock? Why should I be as| of the wrath of an angry Father were poured 
one that turns aside from the flocks of thy com-| out on the transgressing nature! Then I cried, 
panions? , the drawing cords of divine love!| Wo is me! wo is me! | am undone; I have 
O!-Thou didsg draw my soul with longings| slain the babe of grace; I have crucified the 
and breathings after the knowledge of the only| Lord of life and glory to myself afresh, al- 
true God, and of Jesus Christ, &c. There} though I have not put him to open shame. I 
was then no condemnation for the sins of igno- | had been preserved in moral honesty in all re- 
rance, which the Lord winked at, but he called | spects, that I durst not tell a lie or speak an 
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evil word, and could be trusted in any place 
and in any thing; for this would be in my mind 
many times, that if | was not faithful in the! 
unrighteous mammon, I should not be trusted 
with the heavenly treasure; but notwithstand- 
ing my righteousness, he, whose eye penetrates 
all hearts, found me so guilty, that I thought 
there was no mercy for me. Oh! that testi- 
mony of our blessed Lord Jesus I found to be 
true: Except your righteousness exceed the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisces, 
there is no admittance into the kingdom of hea- 
ven or favour of God. But after many days 
and nights of sorrow and great anguish, having 
no one to speak to, it came into my mind to 
give myself up into the hands of God; and [| 
said, Oh, Lord! if I perish, it shall be at the| 
gate of thy mercy, for if thou cast me into hell, 
1 cannot help myself, therefore I will give up 
my soul, my life, and all, into thy holy hands ; 
do thy pleasure by me, thy judgments are just, 
for I have slighted thy sweet love, and have 
slain the babe of grace. As I thus sunk down 
into death, and owned and submitted to the 
judgments of God, my heart was broken, which 
before was hard; and it pleased my merciful 
Father to cause his divine, sweet love to spring 
again in my hard, dry and barren soul, as a 
spring of living water ; the fire of the wrath of 
God was mightily abated, and my soul felt the 
compassionate bowels of a tender Saviour. | 
had living hope raised in my mind; yet great- 
er afflictions came afterwards, so that | may 
say by experience, ‘Strait is the gate, and 
narrow is fie way indeed, that leads to life ;’ 
and I have cause to believe, none but such as 
are made willing to be stripped of all that be- 
longs to self, or the old man, and become as a 
little child, can rightly or truly enter in at the 
strait gate. And i find by experience, that no 
vulture’s eye, no venomous beast, nor lofty 
lion’s whelp, can look into or tread in this holy 
narrow way, although it is our king’s highway. 
Oh! the longing that there is in my soul, that 
all might consider it ! 

“| thought all was well, the worst is now 
over, and I am again taken into the favour of 
God ; and I was in an elevation of joy, though 
inwardly in silence: but in a few days my soul 
was led into a wilderness, where there was no 
way, no guide, no light, that I could see, but 
darkness such as might be felt; for the hor- 
rors of it were such, that when it was night I 
wished for morning, and when it was morning 
I wished for evening. The Lord was near, but 
I knew it not; he had brought my soul into 
the wilderness, and there he pleaded with me 
by his fiery law and righteous judgments. The 
day of the Lord came upon me, which burnt 
as an oven in my bosom, till all pride and van- 
ity were burnt up, my former delights were 
gone, my old heavens were passed away with- 
in me, as with fire, and I had as much exercise 
in my mind as I could bear, day and night, for 
several months, and not a drop of divine com- 
fort. I could compare my heart to nothing, 
unless it were a coal of fire or a hot iron; no 
brokenness or tenderness of spirit, although I 
cried to God continually, yet not one tear could 
issue*from my eyes. Oh! the days of sorrow 
and nights of anguish that I went through ; no 
tongue can utter or heart conceive, which hath 





‘not gone through the like. I could have wish- 
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in New Hampshire, 578; in Vermont, 150; 


ed | had been some other creature, that | might | jn Massachusetts, 440; in Rhode Island, 200 ; 


not have known such anguish and sorrow. 


in New England, state not named, 275; in 


thought all other creatures were in their proper | New York City and State, 2,510; in New Jer- 


places ; but my troubles were aggravated by 
the strong oppression and temptation of Satan, 
who was very unwilling to lose his subject. So 


sey, 3,183; in Delaware, 55; in Maryland, 
1,963 ; in Virginia, 562; in North Carolina, 
1,074; in Georgia, 1,000; in Mississippi, 


he raised all his forces, and made use of all his! 419 ; in New Orleans, 714; in Arkansas, 50 ; 


armour, which he had in the house; and [| 


found him to be like a strong man armed, in- 
deed, for he would not suffer me to enter into 
resignation, but would have me look into mys- 
teries that appertain to salvation, with an eye 
of carnal reason; and because I[ could not so 
comprehend, he caused me to question the 
truth of all things that are left upon record in 
the Holy Scriptures, and would have persuaded 
me into the Jews’ opinion concerning Christ. 
(To be continued.) 





For ‘The Friend.” 
TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


At an Annual Meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends, held Third month 18th, 1846, 
the following Friends were appointed officers of 
the Association for the ensuing year, Viz: 

Clerk.—Joseph Scattergood, 

Treasurer.—Joseph Snowdon. 

Managers.—Nathan Kite, John C. Allen, 
William M. Collins, Edward Richie, Josiah H. 
Newbold, Paul W. Newhall, Horatio C. Wood, 
Samuel Bettle, jr., William C. Ivins, Joseph 
Kite, William H. Brown, Charles Evans, Is- 
rael H. Johnson, William Bettle, Charles J. 
Allen. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
To the Tract Association of Friends. 


The Managers present the following Report 
of their proceedings for the past year, 
The stock of Tracts on hand Third 





month Ist, 1845, was 137,078 
There have been printed since, 124,718 
Making a total of 261,796 
The number of Tracts taken from 
the Depository during the year has 
n 103,367 
And we had on hand Third month 
Ist of the present year, 158,429 


Our Auxiliaries have taken during the year 
22,073, and the New England Tract Associa- 
tion, 300. 

Of those which have been distributed in and 
about Philadelphia, 2,537 have been placed in 
the Prisons, Alms-house, and House of Refuge ; 
3,323 have been given for distribution in First- 
day and other schools, including those for co- 
loured children ; 708 were placed on steam- 
boats and railroad cars; 2,400 were given to 
the agents of several missionary societies, to 
distribute as they thought best; 8,860 were 
taken for the use of seamen and boatmen on 
the Delaware and Schuylkill ; 618 for distri- 
bution at the soup-houses ; 650 at the Tempe- 
rance Hall ; 900 among Universalists and Uni- 
tarians ; 100 among medical students, and 100 
among Jews. 

For distribution in the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania, 4,190 have been taken ; in Maine, 500; 





in Tennessee, 90 ; in Indiana, 2,120 ; in Ohio, 
3,388 ; in Canada, 1,701; in Brazil, 817; 50 
were given to the Seminole Indians, and 250 
to the American Peace Society. Beside these, 
22,590 have been taken for general distribu- 
tion, and 8,487 have been sold for cash. 


Four new Tracts have been stereotyped 

| since our last report, under the following titles : 

No. 82. “An Account of the Society of 
Friends.” 

No. 86. “ Covetousness ; or the Prevalence 
and Sinfulness of an inordinate desire for Gain. 
By William Penn.” 

No, 87. “ A brief Account of Samuel Neale, 
a Minister of the Society of Friends.” 

No. 88. “ A Memoir of Frederick Smith, 
written by himself.” 

Eleven small books have been prepared, and 
directed to be stereotyped, under the following 
titles, viz. : 

“ Dialogue on War, as between a Father 
and Son.” 

“Dialogue on Dress, as between a Mother 

and Daughter.” 

“ Do. on Music, . . 

“ The Northern Humming Bird.” 

“ The Blue Bird and House Wren.” 

“ The Black, Polar, and Grizzly Bears.” 

“ The Fish.” 

* The Bison or Buffalo.” 

“ The Beaver.” 

“ The Orioles.” 

* The Swallows.” 

When these are all published, our series of 
Juvenile Books will consists of twenty-one dif- 
erent books, 








We had on hand at the time of the 
last report, 2,178 
We have printed since, 16,314 
Making a total of 18,492 
We have sold during the year, 3,780 
And our stock on hand is 14,712 





Owing to unexpected difficulties, considera- 
ble delay has occurred in getting them ready 
for publication. Further experience in pub- 
lishing will probably enable us to issue them 
in a shorter period after they have received the 
sanction of the Managers. We have found 
considerable difficulty in procuring suitable 
matter for this kind of books. We think it 
very desirable that the number and variety of 
our Juvenile publications should be increased ; 
but fear, unless Friends qualified, and interest- 
ed in the undertaking, and who have leisure for 
the work, come forward to assist in it, we shall 
not, obtain such an assortment as will render 
the experiment successful and satisfactory. We 
would therefore invite attention to the subject, 
believing that there are many, especially 
among our women Friends, who might render 
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us very efficient service in this department, It 
is to females that the feelings of children are 
best known; and we cannot but deem them | 
well qualified for the preparation of such books 
as are most needed by juvenile readers. We 
are glad to acknowledge their aid has not been 
entirely withheld, 

It will be seen that those directed to be pub- 
lished this year are principally on Natural His- 
tory. ‘They have been compiled mostly from 
Wilson’s Ornithology and Godman’s Natural 
History; and whilst giving correct descrip- 
tions of the habits and appearances of various 
animals, we hope they will prove instructive 
and interesting. 

An edition of 20,000 Almanacs for 1846 
was printed, which has been nearly all sold_or 
distributed. This publication still continues to 
meet with favour; and we believe that it has 
in some neighbourhoods taken the place of al- 
manacs, the miscellaneous reading in which 
was of a very exceptionable character. We 
have selected matter for one for the year 1847, 
and have directed an edition of 20,000 to be 
printed. It will be ready for sale, we hope, in 
a few weeks. The prompt disposal of these is 
desirable, and Friends might procure its intro- 
duction into their respective neighbourhoods, 
by informing storekeepers and others of its cha- 
racter, and using their efforts to induce them 
to keep it for sale. Being calculated for three 
meridians, it is adapted to the wants of the in- 
habitants of a very extensive district of coun- 
try; and with due exertions on the part of 
those interested in it, a much larger number 
than that at present printed, might be disposed 
of. 

One new Auxiliary has been recognized, 
under the title of the “ New Garden, Chester 
County, Auxiliary.” We regret that so few 
of our distant fellow-members are willing to 
co-operate in this useful work, by forming 
Auxiliaries in their respective neighbourhoods. 
Where no Auxiliary can be formed, two or 
three individuals might, without any formal or- 
ganization, be the means of disseminating our 
Tracts. ‘Those who, froma desire to benefit 
others, engage in this service, we doubt not, 
will find in the fulfilment of the duty, compen- 
sation for the necessary expenditure of time 
and money. 

The Association has now 88 Tracts, the 
fruit of thirty years’ labour. During that pe- 
riod, others have been issued for a time, and 
then for various causes have been withdrawn 
from our series. The collection we deem a 
valuable one, containing treatises on a variety 
of important subjects. Their contents may, 
we think, be safely recommended, as embrac- 
ing matter of weighty and serious import. 
Many exhibit the doctrines of Christianity as 
professed by the Religious Society of Friends ; 
and in a form more likely to be read by the 
general reader than more extensive publica- 
tions, maintain those clear spiritual views so 
ably advocated by Fox, Barclay and Penn. 
The general reception of these doctrines and 
testimonies by mankind, we believe to be inti- 
mately connected with their true happiness. 
Our biographical sketches exemplify the effica- 
cy of these principles, in the lives of those who, 
through Divine Grace, have been made wil- 






















ing to surrender themselves to do the Lord’s 
will. 


There is an increasing disposition in the 


community to read, A spirit of inquiry is 
abroad, and seems to pervade all classes. The 
pens of many are busily employed, and the 
press daily pours forth productions of a fasci- 
nating, though very evil tendency. Notwith- 
standing this abundant supply of reading, our 


>? 


Tracts are still in demand, and in many instan- 
ces are eagerly sought for. Let Friends then 
be encouraged, with patient industry to con- 
tinue the distributien of these publications. 
The time, we believe, will come, when the doc- 
trines they advocate will more generally be 


spread through the earth; and we should be 
thankful if our labours do, in the smallest de- 
gree, contribute to hasten that period. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers, 
Jostan H. Newnorp, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Third month 10th, 1846. 





Perspiration.—The exhalation from the 
skin being so constant and extensive, its bad 
effects, when confined, suggest an important 
rule of conduct, namely, that of frequently 
changing and airing the clothes, so as to free 
them from every impurity. It is an excellent 
plan, for instance, to wear two sets of flannels, 
each being worn and aired by turn on alter- 
nate days. The effect is at first scarcely per- 
ceptible, but in the course of time its advan- 
tages and comfort become manifest, as the writ- 
er has amply experienced. For the same rea- 
son, a practice common in Italy merits univer- 
sal adoption. Instead of beds being made up 
in the morning the moment they are vacated, 
and while still saturated with the nocturnal 
exhalations which, before morning, become 
sensible even to smell in a bed-room, the bed- 
clothes are thrown over the backs of chairs, 
the matrasses shaken up, and the windows 
thrown open for the greater part of the day, so 
as to secure a thorough and cleansing ventila- 
tion. This practice, so consonant to reason, 
imparts a freshness which is peculiarly grate- 
ful and conducive to sleep ; and its real value 
may be inferred from the well-known fact, that 
the opposite practice, carried to an extreme, as 
in the dwellings of the 


Hunting Ostriches and Wild Horses. 


We had taken three brace of birds, when 
an ostrich starting before us, Candioti, junior, 
gave the war-whoop of pursuit to his Guacho 
followers, and to me the well-known intimation 
of * Vamos, Sefior Don Juan.” Off went, or 
rather flew, the Gauchos; my steed bounded 
away in their company; and we were now, 
instead of tracking an invisible bird through 
tufted grass, in full cry after the nimble, con- 
spicuous, and athletic ostrich. With crest 
erect, and angry eye, towering above all herb- 
age, our game flew from us, by the combined 
aid of wings and limbs, at the rate of sixteen 
miles an hour. The chase lasted half that 
time ; when an Indian peon, starting ahead of 
the close phalanx of his mounted competitors, 
whirled his balos, with admirable grace and 
dexterity, around his head, and with deadly 
aim flung them over the half-running, half-fly- 
ing, but now devoted ostrich. Irretrievably 
entangled, down came the giant bird, rolling, 
fluttering, panting; and being in an instant 
despatched, the company of the field stripped 
him of his feathers, stuck them in their girdles, 
and left the plucked and mangled carcase in 
the plain, a prey to the vultures which were 
already hovering around us. We now came 
upon an immense herd of wild horses, and 
Candioti, junior said, “« Now, Sefior Don Juan, 
I must show you how we tame a colt.” So 
saying, the word was given for the pursuit of 
the herd, and off once more, like lightning, 
started the Gaucho horsemen, Candioti and 
myself keeping up with them. The herd con- 
sisted of about two thousand horses ;_ neighing 
and snorting, with ears erect and flowing tails, 
their manes outspread to the wind, affrighted 
the moment they were conscious of pursuit. 
The Gauchos set up their usual cry ; the dogs 
were left in the distance ; and it was not till we 
had followed the flock at full speed, and with- 
out a check, for five miles, that the two head- 
most peons launched their baloses at the horse 
which each had respectively singled out of the 
jherd. Down to the ground, with frightful som- 
ersets, came two gallant colts. The herd con- 
tinued its headlong flight, leaving behind their 
two prostrate companions. Upon these the 
whole band of Gauchos now ran in; lazos 


poor, where three or} were applied to tie their legs; one man held 


four beds are often huddled up, with all their| down the head of each horse, and another the 
impurities, in a small room, is a fruitful source| hind quarters, while, with singular rapidity 
of fever and bad health, even where ventilation | and dexterity, other two Gauchos put the sad- 
during the day and nourishment are not defi- | dles and bridles on their fallen, trembling, and 
cient. In the abodes of the poor Irish residing} nearly frantic victims. This done, the two 
in Edinburgh, I have seen bedding for fourteen | men who had brought down the colts, bestrode 
persons spread over one floor, not exceeding| them as they still lay on the ground. In a 
twelve feet square; and when morning came, | moment, the lazos which bound their legs were 
the beds were huddled above one another, to| loosed, and at the same time a shout from the 
make a sitting-room during the day; and at/| field so frightened the potros, that they started 
night were again laid down, charged with ac-|on all fours, but, to their astonishment, each 
cumulated exhalations. If fever were not to| with a rider on his back, rivetted as it were to 





appear in such circumstances, it would be in-|the saddle, and controlling them by means of 
deed marvellous ; und we ought to learn from /|a never-before-dreamt-of bit in his mouth. ‘The 
this, that if the extreme be so injurious, the | animals made a simultaneous and most surpris- 
lesser degree irvplied in the prevalent practice | ing vault; they reared, plunged, and kicked ; 
cannot be wholesome, and ought, therefore, not} now they started off at full gallop, and anon 
to be retained when it can be so easily done | stopped short in their career, with their heads 
away with.—Combe. between their legs, endeavouring to throw their 

—— riders. ‘Que ezperanza!” “ Vain hope, in- 
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deed!” Immovable sat the two Tape Indians : 
they smiled at the unavailing efforts of the tur- 
bulent and outrageous animals to unseat them ; | 
and in less than an hour from the time of their 
mounting, it was very evident who were to be 
the masters. The horses did their very worst, | 
the Indians never lost either the security or | 
the grace of their seats ; till, after two hours of | 
the most violent efforts to rid themselves of | 
their burden, the horses were so exhausted, 
that, drenched in sweat, with gored and palpi- 
tating sides, and hanging down their heads, 
they stood for five minutes together, panting 
and confounded, but they made not a single 
effort to move. Then came the Gaucho’s turn 
to exercise his most positive authority. Hith- 
erto he had been entirely upon the defensive. 
His object was simply to keep his seat, and 
tire out his horse. He now wanted to move it 
in a given direction ; wayward, zigzag, often 
interrupted was his course at first; still the 
Gaucho made for a given point ; and they ad- 
vanced towards it, till, at the end of three hours, 
the now mastered animals moved in nearly a 
direct line, and in company with the other 
horses, to the questo, or small subordinate es- 
tablishment on the estate, to which we were 
repairing. When we got there, the two horses, 
which so shortly before had been free as the 
wind, they tied to the stake of the corral, the 
slaves of lordly man; and all hope was at an 
end.—Robertson’s Paraguay. 











THE QUESTIONER. 


BY ROBERT NICOL. 


I ask not for his lineage, 
Lask not for his name; 

If manliness be in his heart, 
He noble birth may claim. 

I care not though of this world’s wealth 
But slender be his part, 

If “ Yes” you answer, when I ask— 
Hath he a true man’s heart? 


I ask not from what land he came, 
Nor where his youth was nursed ; 
If pure the stream, it matters not, 
The spot from whence it burst. 
The palace or the hovel, 
Where first his life began, 
I seek not of: but answer this— 
Is he an honest man ? 


Nay, blush not now—what matters it 
Where first he drew his breath ? 
A manger was the cradle-bed, 
Of Him of Nazareth. 
Be nought, be any, every thing, 
I care not what you be, 
If“ Yes” the answer, when I ask— 
Art thou pure, true, and free ? 





At a dinner on the 7th of June last, given 
by the East India Company, Sir H. Pottinger 
stated, that he had perused a late edict by the 
Emperor of China, wherein the emperor in- 
forms his subjects that he had heard read to 
him extracts from a book entitled the “ Holy 
Scriptures,” the purport of which appeared to 
him to be replete with virtuous precepts, and, 
as such, likely to do good; that it was a book 
of virtue, and with this conviction he recom- 
mended it to be perused by his people, and gave 
them permission to read it, and act agreeably 
to their own desires.— Late paper. 








THE FRIEND. 
BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT, 
Oh! in our sterner manhood, when no ray, 

Of earlier sunshine glimmers on our way, 
When girt with sin and sorrow, and the toil, 

Of cares, which tear the bosom that they soil ; 
Oh! if there be in retrospection’s chain, 

One link that knits us with young dreams again, 
One thought so sweet we scarcely dare to muse, 
On all the hoarded raptures it reviews, 

Which seems each instant, in its backward range, 
The heart to soften, and its ties to change, 

And every spring untouched for years to move, 
It is—the memory of a mother’s love! 


apaniaaioaie 

Siliman’s Journal notiges the discovery of 
three new metals, Pelopium, Niobiuw, and 
Ruthenium. 

ee 

There are at present five spots on the disc 
of the sun, The largest, as compared with 
Mercury at its transit, cannot be less than ten 
or twelve thousand miles in diameter.—Late 
paper. 


THE FRIEND. 
FOURTH MONTH 4, 1846. 





To-day the interesting “ Proprietary Corres- 
pondence” is brought to a close. We feel,— 
and doubt not the readers of our paper gener- 
ally join in the sentiment,—much obliged to 
the Friend who prepared the article for our 
pages. It affords much valuable matter for 
the future historian, who shall have to review 
and correct the errors of his predecessors, in 
relation to the early history of Pennsylvania ; 
and it will teach some of us how dearly Wil- 
liam Penn purchased the privileges which we 
now enjoy ; while a salutary lesson is afforded 
of the perplexities inseparable from a political 
life to him whose chief care is to be found in 
the path of his religious duty. 





The Tract Association of Friends have al- 
ready issued their Almanac for 1847. This 
will allow storekeepers from a distance, who 
are in Philadelphia this spring, to obtain the 
requisite supplies for their neighbourhoods ; 
and we-hope that all our members will endea- 
vour to make a way for its circulation, that it 
may in some measure foreclose the opening for 
the miserable jest-books that bear that name. 
The Calendar is calculated for a large extent 
of country, and as the reading matter the Al- 
manac contains is interesting and instructive, 
it may be an instrument of much usefilness, if 
properly disseminated, and we are very desir- 
ous that Friends should speed it by all proper 
means. 

The Annual Report of the Association, with 
the list of Officers, will be found in our paper 
to-day. The time for collecting the subscrip- 
tions has arrived, and the members will be 
called upon shortly for their amounts. We 
should be glad to learn that those having 
“enough and to spare,” had increased their 
subscriptions, and that generous donations were 
given to this praiseworthy object. The amount 
of funds on hand at the time of the Annual 
Meeting in the Third month, was materially 
less than at the corresponding period last 
year. 

























WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 
The Committee to Superintend the Boarding 


School at West Town, will meet there on 
Sixth-day, the 10th of next month, at 10 
o’clock, a. M. 


The Committee on Instruction meet at the 


School on the preceding evening (Fifth-day) at 
7} o'clock. 


The Examination of the Schools to com- 


mence on Third-day morning, and continue 
till Fifth-day afternoon, of the same week. 


Tuomas Koper, Clerk. 
Third month, 1846. 





West Town Stage. 
The West-town stage will leave the office, 


sign of the White Horse, Callowhill, above 
Fifth street, on Second-day, the 6th of the 
Fourth month, and Fifth-day, the 9th of the 
Fourth month, at 12 o’clock, for the accommo- 
dation of the Committee going to the School. 


Hueues BELL. 





The Philadelphia Association of Friends 


for the Instruction of Poor Children. 
A Meeting of “ The Philadelphia Association 


of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Chil- 
dren,” will be held at the Mulberry street meet- 
ing-house, on Second-day evening, the 6th in- 
stant, at half-past seven o’clock. 


Josern Krre, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month, 1846. 





Committee on Education, 
A Meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s Commit- 


tee on Education, will be held at the usual 
place, on Sixth-day, the 17th instant, at three 
o’clock, P. M. 


Dan’t B, Sura, Clerk. 





Plymouth Boarding School. 
The Summer session of Hannah Williams’s 


Boarding School for Girls will consist of two 
quarters of twelve weeks each. To commence 
the Ist of Fifth month next, under the care 
of Abigail Williams, with a suitable Assistant 
Teacher. The usual branches of a plain Eng- 


lish education are taught, ‘Terms, Twenty-five 


dollars per quarter, payable quarterly, and in 
advance. Three dollars per quarter for wash- 


ing. Application may be made to Benjamin 
Albertson, N. W. cor. of Market and Front, 


or to Jesse Williams, N. W. corner of Fifth 
and Coates Streets, Philadelphia. 





~ Diep, Tenth month 12th, 1845, aged nearly forty- 


eight years, Joun B. Hapiey, a member and elder of 
Whitelick Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 





, in East Bradford, Chester county, Pa., of pul- 
monary consumption, on the 11th of First mo., 1846, 
in the forty-cighth year of her age, Susan Coreg, a 
member of Westchester particular meeting. She was 
favoured through mercy to experience a preparation to 
depart in peace. Not long before her decease, she sev- 
eral times expressed, in substance, that she had much 
to be thankful for through a protracted illness ; and 
particularly, that so long a time was given her, with- 
out much bodily pain, for serious reflection on her 
state of preparation for eternity, &c. 





, at his residence, Morgan county, Indiana, on 
the 23d ultimo, Jesse Doan, a member of Whitelick 








No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
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